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practice  of  midwives  is  an  indication  of  future  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  conditions  surrounding  many  women  who  are 
confined  in  their  own  homes.  Minnesota  reports  a  new 
method  for  assistance  to  rural  physicians  in  better  home 
confinement  care.  The  child  hygiene  division  of  that  state 
outlined  as  a  definite  project  the  supplying  of  sterile  emer¬ 
gency  obstetrical  packages  in  communities  where  the  need 
exists.  These  are  accompanied  with  directions  for  making 
all  the  articles.  Appeals  are  made  to  civic,  religious  and 
social  organizations  to  undertake  the  making  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  these  packages  in  cooperation  with  the  county  nurse. 

Midwives 

One  of  the  significant  achievements  of  the  first  year  is 
the  focussing  of  attention  upon  the  problem  of  the  midwife. 
Thirty-one  states  have  undertaken  to  investigate  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  conditions  of  midwife  practice.  Six  states  do  not 
register,  examine  or  license  midwives,  but  in  all  except  one 
they  are  required  to  report  births.  The  problem  of  the 
midwife  throughout  the  country  varies  with  the  character 
of  the  population.  The  southern  states  show  an  enormous 
problem  with  their  large  numbers  of  aged  Negro  midwives 
while  some  of  the  northern  states,  notably  New  Jersey, 
report  a  much  improved  situation  with  excellent  coopera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  midwives.  The  1920  oc¬ 
cupational  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  enumerated 
only  4,773  midwives  practicing  in  the  United  States.  Thirty 
states,  however,  report  that  there  are  26,627  midwives 
authorized  to  practice  within  their  limits. 

The  importance  of  the  relation  of  the  midwife  to  maternal 
and  infant  hygiene  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  births  attended  by  them.  In  one  state  midwives  re¬ 
ported  73.5  per  cent  of  the  Negro  births  in  1921,  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  48  per  cent  of  the  births  are  cared  for  by  midwives 
while  another  state  gave  a  proportion  of  33  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  some  states  the  problem  of  the  midwife 
is  negligible,  as  in  Nebraska,  where  only  2  per  cent  of  the 
births  were  midwife  cases.  Eighteen  health  officers  have 
decided  that  training,  licensing  and  supervision  of  midwives 
in  their  rural  communities  is  at  present  the  only  means  of 
solving  the  problem.  In  nine  states  supervisors  of  midwives 
have  been  appointed  and  in  several  others  some  type  of  in¬ 
struction  has  been  provided.  As  a  result  a  number  of  states 
report  not  only  a  marked  improvement  in  the  type  of  care 
that  the  midwife  gives  but  also  that  physicians  are  being 
called  by  the  midwives  much  more  frequently  for  abnormal 
and  complicated  cases. 

Two  states,  New  Jersey  and  New  Hampshire,  report  a 
decided  decrease  in  the  number  of  midwives  who  are  prac¬ 
ticing.  Improved  reporting  of  births  has  been  noticed  as 
soon  as  the  midwives  are  placed  under  supervision  and  one 
of  the  most  encouraging  results  has  been  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  as  an  after- 
math  of  the  action  off  twenty-nine  states  making  the  use  of 
a  prophylactic  by  physicians  and  midwives  compulsory. 

The  discussion  of  the  passage  of  the  Maternity  and  In¬ 
fancy  act  has  given  fresh  impetus  to  birth  registration.  Of 
the  seventeen  states  cooperating  which  are  not  in  the  birth 
registration  area,  eleven  have  instituted  special  work  to  se¬ 
cure  more  complete  registration.  In  Arkansas  a  state-wide 
test  of  birth  and  death  registration  was  made  by  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs  and  the  Parent-Teachers  Association. 
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Twenty  states  report  surveys  or  studies  to  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  welfare  of  mothers  and  babies  upon 
which  to  base  their  state  programs.  The  causes  of  infant 
and  maternal  deaths  were  made  the  subject  of  study  in 
six  states.  Surveys  of  available  qualified  medical  service 
and  maternity  hospitals  were  made  by  Connecticut,  Idaho, 
Michigan  and  Indiana.  Publication  of  data  secured  through 
these  surveys  has  been  distinctly  beneficial  in  stimulating 
localities  to  a  greater  responsibility  for  the  health  of  women 
and  children. 

Among  the  other  important  results  of  this  work  have 
been  the  splendid  cooperation  on  the  part  of  physicians, 
many  of  whom  have  given  their  services  in  promoting  all 
phases  of  maternal  and  child  care;  the  cooperation  of  lay 
workers  through  state  and  local  organizations  of  both  men 
and  women;  the  inspection  of  maternity  and  children’s 
homes  (thirteen  states  reported  work  in  this  line)  ;  nutri¬ 
tion  classes,  reported  by  thirteen  states;  the  use  of  “health- 
mobiles”  and  fully  equipped  railroad  cars  and  many  other 
activities  of  a  similar  kind. 

The  Children’s  Bureau  reports  as  part  of  its  administra¬ 
tive  work,  the  distribution  of  literature;  conferences  and 
consultation  by  the  bureau’s  medical  staff;  institutes  for 
public  health  nurses  held  in  sixteen  states  and  new  letters 
sent  to  the  directors  of  the  state  divisions  of  child  hygiene 
discussing  methods  of  good  practice  and  the  way  in  which 
the  various  states  had  met  and  solved  their  problems.  The 
bureau  also  undertook  three  definite  lines  of  research;  the 
first  being  the  study  of  maternal  and  neonatal  mortality, 
the  second  the  study  of  the  morbidity  and  mortality  of 
early  infancy  and  the  third  the  study  of  maternity  homes. 

There  is  every  reason  for  the  advocates  of  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  Act  to  feel  satisfied  with  this  report. 

S.  Josephine  Baker,  M.  D. 


Are  There  Any  Blind 
Black  Babies? 

SOME  months  ago  the  Blind  Association  of  Mississippi 
decided  that  something  should  be  done  to  help  the 
blind  Negro  children  of  the  state,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  plans  and  to  put  its  conclusions  into 
effect.  Remembering  the  crowded  condition  of  the  state 
institution  for  blind  white  children,  and  knowing  that  54.4 
per  cent  of  all  the  educable  children  in  the  state  were 
Negroes,  the  committee  felt  sure  that  there  must  be  a  large 
number  of  blind  Negro  children  in  Mississippi.  The  com¬ 
mittee  decided  that  the  best  way  to  help  this  most  patheti¬ 
cally  helpless  group  of  people  would  be  to  organize  a  class 
in  some  kind  of  vocational  training,  since  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Jackson  does  not  receive  Negro  children 
for  instruction. 

Bura  Hilbun,  state  supervisor  of  colored  schools,  always 
actively  interested  in  helping  the  colqirdd  people  of  his 
state,  took  two  members  of  the  committee  with  him  and 
went  down  to  the  Piney  Woods  School  for  Negroes  in 
Simpson  County.  This  school  is  one  of  the  best  of  its 
type  in  the  country  and  has  a  progressive,  (  up-to-date  prin¬ 
cipal.  In  consultation  with  the  school  authorities,  Mr. 
Hilbun  and  the  committee  members  decided  to  hcf'in  With 
one  class  of  ten  blind  children,  and  arrangements  were  made 
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Drawings  by 
4.  Topchevs  ky 


The  Michael  R  eese  Dispensary ,  in  the  center  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  Jewish  market  district,  has  thirty  separate  clinics 
for  thirty  kinds  of  trouble ;  17 ,000  patients  make  a  total 
of  73,000  visits  in  a  year.  On  busy  days,  patients  making 
second  visits  stream  past  the  admission  desk  at  the  rate 
of  one  every  thirty  seconds.  Mr.  Topchevsky ,  a  young 
sign  painter  artist  who  lives  at  Hull  House ,  has  watched 
these  people  going  in  and  out,  awaiting  their  turns;  the 
sketches  are  from  his  notebook. 
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to  begin  the  work  as  soon  as  the  students  could  be  brought 
together. 

Then  they  began  looking  about  for  the  ten  students. 
Mrs.  Jones,  the  wife  of  the  principal  of  the  Piney  Woods 
School,  and  at  that  time  state  chairman  of  the  Colored 
Women’s  Federated  Clubs,  wrote  to  each  club  in  the  fed¬ 
eration,  asking  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  blind  Negro 
children.  Mr.  Hilbun  wrote  to  his  Jeanes  supervising 
agents,  twenty-five  in  number  and  representing  as  many 
counties,  for  the  same  information.  Other  members  of 
the  committee  sought  the  names  of  blind  Negro  children 
through  the  Blind  Association.  Shortly  after  the  search 
was  begun,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  principals  from  the 
fifty  county  agricultural  high  schools  of  the  state,  and  Mr. 
Hilbun  in  the  course  of  a  speech  to  these  men  asked  them 
for  the  names  and  addresses  of  blind  Negro  children. 

A  S  a  result  of  all  these  investigations  Mr.  Hilbun  ob- 
A-  tained  three  names — not  even  half  enough  to  start  the 
first  of  the  classes  he  proposed  to  organize.  With  his  interest 
deeply  aroused  he  went  to  Dr.  W.  S.  Leathers,  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health. 

“Now  look  here,  Doctor!”  he  said.  “Where  are  the 
blind  Negro  children  of  this  state?” 

“Why,  I  can’t  just  say,”  replied  Dr.  Leathers.  “Come 
to  think  of  it,  I  don’t  believe  I  ever  saw  one  in  my  life. 
Why  do  you  ask?” 

Mr.  Hilbun  explained  the  situation  and,  growing  more 
and  more  interested,  Dr.  Leathers  decided  to  carry'  the  in¬ 
vestigation  a  bit  further.  He  sent  a  letter  of  inquiry  to 
1,700  physicians,  including  the  county  health  officer  of  every 
county  within  the  state.  He  explained  in  this  letter  why 
he  wished  to  locate  these  blind  Negro  children,  and  stated 
clearly  that  in  case  no  answer  were  received  he  would  take 
that  to  mean  that  the  physician  addressed  knew  of  no  blind 
Negro  child,  since  he  felt  sure  that  any  doctor  who  knew 
of  such  a  child  would  be  glad  to  report  his  or  her  name. 

More  than  two  hundred  physicians  answered  by  letter 
from  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  of  these  one  hundred  and 
seventy  wrote  only  to  express  their  interest  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  and  their  astonishment  at  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
know  a  blind  Negro  child.  Their  answers  ran  like  the 
following  which  were  taken  at  random  from  the  lot : 

“There  are  none  in  my  county.  I  am  amazed  to  find 
this  true.” 

“I  never  thought  of  this  before,  but  I  am  certain  that 
there  is  not  one  in  my  territory.” 

“I  cannot  recall  ever  having  seen  a  blind  Negro  child. 
This  is  deeply  interesting.” 

“I  have  an  extensive  Negro  practice  and  a  wider  ac¬ 
quaintance,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  blind  Negro  child.” 

“I  have  had  a  wide  practice  among  Negroes  for  twenty 
years,  but  I  have  never  seen  £  blind  Negro  child.”  This 
answer  came  from  a  delta  town  where  the  Negroes  far 
out-number  the  white  people. 

When  these  letters  first  began  to  come,  it  appeared  that 
they  were  not  going  to  have  a  single  blind  Negro  child  re¬ 
ported  besides  the  three  they  had  already  located,  but  after 
a  time  they  got  a  few  like  the  following: 

“I  know  of  one  Negro  boy  who  lost  his  eyesight  as  the 
result  of  a  blow  on  the  head.” 

“One  Negro  child  in  my  county  is  blind  from  the  effects 
of  a  powder  explosion.” 


“One  Negro  girl  in  my  territory  is  blind  as  the  result 
of  a  gun-shot  wound.” 

One  doctor  reported  two  Negro  girls  from  the  same 
family  who  were  blind  from  congenital  cataract.  These 
girls  have  already  obtained  surgical  treatment  through  the 
assistance  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Civilian  Rehabilitation 
and  are  no  longer  blind. 

Another  doctor  reported  a  Negro  boy  who  could  not 
see  in  day-time  but  was  able  to  see  fairly  well  at  night. 

ALL  told,  thirty  cases  of  blindness  were  reported  by  the 
whole  state.  In  no  case  was  there  a  report  of  infection 
at  birth.  In  more  than  half  the  known  cases,  however, 
the  cause  of  the  condition  was  not  given.  Mr.  Hilbun  is 
continuing  his  investigation  with  a  view  to  finding  out  the 
exact  cause  in  each  case,  if  possible.  He  estimates  from  the 
data  at  hand  that  not  more  than  half  the  thirty  cases  re¬ 
ported  could  be  the  result  of  child-bed  infection. 

Whatever  the  detailed  result,  the  big  truth  already  is 
definitely  established.  There  are  practically  no  Negro  chil¬ 
dren  in  Mississippi  who  are  blind  as  the  result  of  a  prevent¬ 
able  infection  at  birth.  In  other  words,  in  all  the  418,481 
educable  Negro  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  plus  all  those  uncounted  ones  who  are  less  than  five 
years  of  age,  in  Mississippi  less  than  twenty  have  been 
found  who  could  possibly  have  been  made  blind  by  in¬ 
fection  at  birth.  Not  one  of  the  blind  Negroes  of  all  ages 
in  Mississippi  known  to  Dr.  M.  L.  Batson,  superintendent 
of  the  state  institution  for  the  blind,  can  attribute  this  afflic¬ 
tion  to  infection  at  birth,  while  of  the  white  children  in 
the  school — the  only  white  group  for  which  statistics  are 
available-— nearly  17  per  cent  were  blinded  by  ophthalmia 
neonatorum. 

Nobody  knows  why  this  difference  exists.  Some  doctors 
say  that  the  Negroes,  through  generations  of  contact  with 
venereal  diseases,  have  developed  a  kind  of  immunity  which 
protects  the  new-born  baby’s  eye  from  the  ever-present 
sources  of  infection.  Others  scoff  at  that,  and  insist  that 
it  could  not  be  so.  Some  one  suggested  that  maybe  the 
infected  habies  die,  but  the  doctors  all  say  that  could  not 
be  true  for  in  that  case  the  doctors  would  have  heard  about 
them.  Anyhow,  thev  will  agree  that  the  facts  disclosed  by 
this  search  for  blind  Negro  children  are  certainly  not  in 
harmony  with  the  generally  accepted  theory  concerning  the 
cause  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  cases  of  blindness  in 
white  children.  Kate  Hubbard 

Mental  Clinics:  Four  Kinds 

AS  rapidly  as  we  interest  and  educate  the  community  in 
►  the  preservation  of  mental  health,  we  must  provide 
the  means  of  assuring  assistance  and  relief  to  the  recently- 
educated  individuals  who  need  it.  Unless  the  development 
of  clinical  facilities  be  kept  abreast  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram,  this  great  movement  of  preventive  medicine  will  soon 
spend  itself  in  idle  prattle  and  vain  wailings,  and  innumera¬ 
ble  sufferers  will  be  left  less  happy  and  less  efficient  in  return 
for  their  acquired  knowledge. 

Mental  clinics,  so  called,  have  existed  for  a  long  time.  In 
many  instances,  however,  their  actual  value  has  been  more 
apparent  than  real,  and  in  general  one  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  they  have  failed  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for 
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